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a fiasco, but which the cleverness of his mother changed into 
& furore. It was managed in this way: Meyerbeer's mother 
invited the leader of the claquers to a splendid supper. Con- 
versation soon turned upon her son's coming opera, and she 
exclaimed, " His Knights of the Cross will be no more victo- 
rious than those in the Holy Land ; they will win no laurels, 
but produce a fiasco." The principal claquer, being a gallant 
man, politely disagreed with her. A wager of 3,000 ducats 
was proposed. It was accepted, and the "Knights" won the 
battle, made furore. 

I think Mendelssohn was aware of all this, and therefore 
I cannot understand his bitterness ; but this I know, that his 
best friend could not utter Meyerbeer's name in his presence 
without feeling the consequence in some ill-treatment or bit- 
terness. His feelings in regard to Robert Schumann were 
different. My opinion is that in Schumann he feared a rival. 

As a composer Mendelssohn was a star of first magnitude 
in the firmament of art, one of those fixed lights which will 
never dim nor die. 



ROSENKRANZ ON HEGEL'S PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION. 

Translated from the German of Dr. K. Rosrkkkanz, by G. S. Hall. 

If Hegel's delineation of the symbolic, classical, and ro- 
mantic ideal, in the middle part of his ^Esthetics, be duly 
considered, it will be understood how he could designate it, 
in the Encyclopedia, as the science of art-religion, for the 
motive for these distinctions of the ideal is chiefly taken 
from ftie religious stand-point. The entire development, in 
so far as it embraces at the same time the ideal of the orien- 
tal antique and modern world, is historico-philosophical even 
in the third part. In the doctrine of the system of special 
arts the historical physiognomy is predominant, because the 
particular ideal forms are retained as the ground of division. 
This is omitted only in music, in which department Hegel 
had not enough confidence in his own knowledge. It must 
not be thought that the logical definition of the essence of 
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the arts is too briefly treated, but the historical tint which 
often covers logical precision must be removed in order to 
grasp the idea in its purity. If religion had been treated 
before art many repetitions would have been rendered unne- 
cessary. This he did not do because the stand-point of reli- 
gion is higher. Art elaborates the content of religion ; but 
its principle is not this content as such, but the form which 
appears to the senses, in which it is shaped for intuition, 
feeling, and imagination. Its productivity depends on casual 
individuality of talent. He who enjoys a work of art regards 
it as a beautiful phenomenon. It is said of certain painters, 
that, before they began a picture from sacred history, they con- 
secrated themselves to their work by the most ardent prayer ; 
yet, when they took up the brush, they must submit them- 
selves to the laws of painting, and thus pass out of the reli- 
gious into the aesthetic domain. So too, conversely, a believer 
may be incited to devotion by the view of a picture or a 
statue, and pass over from the starting-point of aesthetics to re- 
ligious introversion, forgetting the work of art as such. Hegel 
recalls to mind the well-known experience that aesthetic per- 
fection contributes nothing to the requirements of the reli- 
gious process, and that very poor pictures of the Virgin Mary 
have had far greater fame in the Roman Church and have 
produced more wonderful effects than Raphael's Madonnas, 
none of which have wrought miracles. Art proposes to reli- 
gion a problem of the very highest content; but, outside of 
this domain, it embraces all nature, the social life of man, 
his natural occupations and conditions, and the facts of his 
history. The female dancers whom we see hover with such 
infinite grace in the frescos of Pompeii ; Alexander's battle 
upon the mosaic floor ; the equestrian group which Lysippus 
made of Alexander and his generals ; the cow of Myron on 
the pnyx at Athens, have no religious contents. 

Religion is the direct relation of the temporal to the abso- 
lute mind, to God. This relation is the highest, the absolute, 
into winch all ehe h cancelled, in whose mystic depth all 
else, even the splendor of beauty, vanishes. Hegel was a 
man who, in his impulsion toward substance, left all that 
was merely rhetorical behind, while the power of the content 
which occupied him breathed into his nervous words a pa- 
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thos of which the unsought and therefore startling language 
transports us with its irresistible power. At the beginning 
of his Philosophy of Religion he presented a poetic descrip- 
tion of it which has justly been universally admired and 
often quoted. He sought at once to emancipate his readers 
from all that is finite, and fitly to prepare and dispose them 
for knowledge of the purely absolute. There is a certain 
charm which is diffused throughout the language of the 
^Esthetics which ceaselessly engages the phantasy with the 
metamorphoses of manifold phenomena The tone which 
pervades the Philosophy of Religion, however, is quite dif- 
ferent. It becomes strict and formal A certain heaviness of 
style may be observed in the struggle of the philosopher with 
the ultimate mysteries of our being. The naive good sense in 
Hegel's expressions reminds us of the old Strassburg mys- 
tic, Eckhart. 

English skepticism, French atheism, and German deism, 
of the eighteenth century, had entirely disposed of religion. 
They hud put morality in its place. If nature follows its own 
laws regardless of history, if history has no other causality 
than human freedom, what would then be left for God ? The 
blind necessity of nature as well as the self-determination of 
human action excludes Him from their domain. Then Kant, 
who seemed to have destroyed theological scholasticism at 
the end of the century, published his "Religion within the 
bounds of Pure Reason," and, to the surprise of his contem- 
poraries, took his position essentially upon the side of Chris- 
tian orthodoxy by interpreting its dogmas as symbols of 
moral truths, and by affirming, in opposition to Rousseau, 
whom he greatly loved, that man has a root of evil dwelling 
within himself. Since Kant, German philosophers have, 
without an exception, treated of the science of religion. 
This was to be expected from Hegel all the more, because, 
during his residence in Switzerland and in Frankfurt, he had 
occupied himself with it so extensively, artd in the Phe- 
nomenology had already given the outlines of a philosophy 
of religion. 

He constructed these thoughts more elaborately and in 
more systematic form for the purposes of his academic lec- 
tures. They were published by Marheineke after his death. 
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As his revision was so defective, the second edition was given 
into the hands of Bruno Bauer, who edited it admirably, so 
that both in perfection of contents and in the finish of its 
form it takes rank second only to the excellently construed 
^Esthetics of Hotho. 

Not one of Hegel's works has received more, and probably 
none more ill-founded, partizan, unjust or superficial criti- 
cism than the Philosophy of Religion, because in none did 
Hegel assume a more polemic attitude toward his age, and in 
none did he grapple with dominant prejudices with a stronger 
spirit of resentment. He attacked the deism of eclaircisse- 
ment which hypothetized God as the highest essence, but 
affirmed that of the essence of this essence nothing could be 
known. He opposed the theology of feeling, or theology of 
the heart, which is conscious of feeling and anticipating God 
in his infinitude, but held knowledge of God to be impossible 
and a temptation to atheism. He opposed the learned super- 
naturalism which knows how to speak of God only histori- 
cally, without having an independent or original conception 
of Him. He opposed also pantheism, or Spinozism, which 
apprehends God as one absolute substance, and not at the 
same time as the One, as absolute subject. He had a very 
distinct consciousness of his relation to all these parties in 
the same way in which, in the Philosophy of Right, he was 
conscious of his own antithesis to the various tendencies of 
the present. His extraordinary didactic skill is brilliantly 
exhibited in the introduction of the Philosophy of Religion, 
and none of the preliminary questions which could naturally 
arise concerning the relation of religion and philosophy, or 
concerning the attitude of the Philosophy of Religion to the 
System of Philosophy, remain unanswered. The course he 
has here followed may be summarized briefly as follows : 

I. He treated the conception of religion in its universality 
as faith and as cultus. 

II. The various religions which preceded the appearance of 
Christianity he regarded as specializations of the universal 
conception. 

These are distinguished by the antithesis, 1. Natural reli- 
gion, and 2. Religion of the spiritual individuality. Natural 
religion is (a) Immediate religion, or the religion of magic 
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and witchcraft of savage peoples ; (b) The disruption of the 
religious consciousness in itself — as a. The religion of meas- 
ure (temperate conduct of life), /?. The religion of phantasy, 
y. The religion of Being-in-itself — which have their historical 
phases in the Chinese, the Indian, and the Buddhistic reli- 
gions respectively ; (c) Religion in transition to spiritual 
individuality — «. as the antithesis of good and evil, /3. as the 
religion of pain, and y. the religion of enigma, with their his- 
torical phases in the Persian, the Semitic, and the Egyptian 
religions. 

The religion of spiritual individuality rises above nature 
in the thought of a Final Cause — (a) of the absolute might 
and wisdom of the one God, who made nature, and conse- 
crated from among the nations one to his exclusive service ; 
(b) of the free cultivation of individual perfection ; (c) of uni- 
versal political dominion. 

Sublimity, beauty, and prosaic conformity to an end, make 
up the distinctive character of these religions, the historical 
phases of which were Jewish, Grecian, and Roman. Their 
fall, and the absolute despair of the human mind which re- 
sulted therefrom, gave rise to a period of birth. 

III. The absolute religion, in which the conception of reli- 
gion attains its adequate reality. This religion is the truth 
of all which have preceded it. It does not pass over into 
another, for it is the last and the highest, because it reveals 
the intrinsic unity of the divine and the human nature in the 
person of a man who knows his essence to be the same as 
that of God, and in his life and death realizes only the con- 
sciousness of this inseparable unity. 

The Christian is the manifestation of the absolute religion. 
It expresses the absolute content in forms which, psycholo- 
gically considered, belong to imagination (representation), 
and in so far admit of being sublated into the non-sensuous 
form of pure conception by speculation, but in subject-matter 
can be surpassed by no other new religion. 

The fundamental middle-point of these representations is 
that of God as tri-personal, as Father, Son, and Spirit, or as 
trinity. That which philosophy presents in its complete de- 
velopment is represented by the Christian faith as the eter- 
nal history of God. The problem of science, according to 
23" 
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Hegel, can here only consist in showing what is to be unde 
stood, philosophically speaking, by the kingdom (a) of th 
Father, (b) of the Son, (c) of the Holy Ghost. 

Procreation — sonship — is a form of representation which 
is taken from natural relations, and corresponds only rela- 
tively to the conception of the idea, for under the compre- 
hensive name of Son the entire process must be understood 
which pertains to the realization and incarnation of God and 
to the establishment of the religious community, in which, 
within humanity, God, through religious self-consciousness, 
actu really is, because here he is not only spirit in self as 
Father, or spirit for self as Son, but spirit for spirit, pure 
manifestation of his essence as theanthropic freedom. This 
for Hegel is the same as that which is usually designated as 
love. By the kingdom of the Son must be understood the 
principle of antithesis in God, his other-being, from which 
he eternally returns to absolute unity with himself. Hegel, 
therefore, subsumes (a) nature ; (/J) the world and the finite 
mind ; (7-) Christ, under this category. Christ is the absolute 
man, who comprises the prius and the posterius of all history 
in himself in an absolutely unique manner. He not only 
taught the truth, not only died for the confession of it, but 
in all his existence manifested nothing but the inseparable 
unity of God as his Father with himself, as the Son in whom 
the Father is beheld. That by nature man is not what he 
should be ; that the natural man is evil in his appetites and 
passions, and must be born again by knowing and willing 
freedom— all this is elucidated by Hegel in admirable words. 
He himself said at the conclusion of this labor, " This is now 
the profoundest depth." No less remarkable is his presen- 
tation of the necessity that God's essence should become 
manifest in an individual concrete form, in this man Jesus of 
Nazareth, in order to prove ad hominem that man in his self- 
consciousness is capable of taking up into himself the entire 
fulness of the divine. The absoluteness of this Man does 
not consist in his manifestation of an encyclopedic versatility 
as general, artist, philosopher, statesman, &c, but in the 
fact that, in spite of the destitutions of his nature, in spite of 
undeniable moral defects, in spite of the imperfection of his 
culture, he knew himself to be one with God in faith. What 
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is all virtuosity of culture, what all the weaknesses of our 
ascetic struggles, what all the fortune or disaster of our 
existence, when compared with the consciousness of this 
atonement ! 

The reproach has been made against Hegel, that, for the 
presentation of the Christian religion, he did not enter upon 
an exhaustive study of exegetical and dogmatic history, &c; 
but, as a philosopher, he could not do this ; and he has himself 
said very often in this regard, that that certainty with which 
philosophy has to deal cannot be mediated by history, but 
that conversely we are wont to test the reality of history by 
the conception of its truth. He did not, however, avoid the 
historical domain ; he spoke of Jesus, of his miracles, of the 
all-conquering parrhesia of his words, of his death, and of the 
faith of the disciples in his resurrection. A critical history 
,of his life, however, such as Paulus, Strauss, Neander, Lange, 
• Hase, Renan, Schenkel, &c, have lately produced, would have 
transposed him out of the speculative domain to that of eru- 
dition and its endless strifes, and would have made him liable 
to the reproach of having become untrue to his own problem, 
viz., that of deducing the necessity of the Christian religion 
from the conception of the idea. It should be remarked that 
Hegel proceeded with the Christian precisely as with the 
other religions ; first presenting its metaphysical conception, 
then its historical existence, and concluding with a descrip- 
tion of its cultus. So too, when he arrived at the absolute 
religion, he brought forward the religious conception of God 
upon this high stand-point. 

He distributed the proofs for the existence of God by 
ascribing the cosmological proof to the religion of nature, 
the teleological to the religion of spiritual individuality, and 
the ontological to Christianity as the absolute religion. 

In order to recognize the magnitude of Hegel's labor, it 
need only be compared with that which had been done be- 
fore in the same field. We find all that which Hegel collected 
into an organic totality, widely scattered. The elementary 
conceptions of religion had been treated by the followers of 
Kant and Jacobi, e.g. by Kopper; mythology and symbolics 
by Gorres, Creuzer, Meiners, Benjamin Constant, &c. ; and 
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the Christian religion by Herder, &c. A unification of all 
sides of religion, and a permeation of them by one principle 
and by one method, had never been attempted until Hegel. 
His work rose like a massive temple from the midst of the 
above endeavors* "Warm religious feeling, immense erudi- 
tion, a strict scientific earnestness, a diction simple yet not 
dry, enlivened rather by a rich intuition, all are blended in 
rare harmony. By affirming that man could attain to a 
knowledge of God he attacked the dread of knowledge which 
pietists and theologians often feel ; by clinging fast to reli- 
gion he repelled the atheistic tendency which desires to know 
only morality, and in all religion discerns nothing but an 
expression of human ignorance and incapacity, or even the 
designed hebetation of a venomous and despotic hierarchy ; 
and finally because -he polemicized strongly against Roman 
Catholicism, especially against its worship of relics and of 
saints, against monasticism and transubstantiation, he made 
himself inimical to Catholic theologians. The public at large 
believed that a true philosopher stood upon the heights of 
science only when he was a republican in politics, and an 
atheist, or at least a pantheist in religious philosophy. If, like 
Hegel, he declared himself opposed to atheism and to Spi- 
nozism, either he incurred the suspicion of being a hypocrite 
in case he otherwise exhibited energy of thought, or he was 
depised as immature and weak-minded. All these incul- 
pations were suffered in turn by Hegel. It has even been 
charged that, out of love to the Prussian policy of restora- 
tion, his religious philosophy was moulded retrogressively 
upon the pattern of medueval scholasticism, with Jesuitic 
calculation. "What a monstrous slander! The Prussian 
government carried on the work of unification without de- 
bate, by the agency of force ; the agenda of the cathedral at 
Berlin — a. mosaic composition of Hebrew psalmody with 
very insipid prayers, which furnishes sad evidence of the 
sordid prepossessions of the then existing military-police- 
state — was to be imposed upon the religious communities; 
preachers of Lutheran congregations were either cast into 
prison or compelled to emigrate, and Hegel, who both from 
the professorial chair, and on the occasion of the celebration 
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of the Augsburg confession in an academic oration, publicly 
expressed his preference for Lutheranism, would he support 
this enormity ? 

A great part of the general disfavor with which Hegel's 
Philosophy of Religion was received was caused by the 
breach between himself and Schleiermacher. But as I was 
myself the first who attacked Schleiermacher's doctrine of 
faith from the stand-point of the Hegelian philosophy, I 
will not dwell upon this event. 

It is often said that Hegel has never distinctly declared 
what he understood by the words "God," "immortality," 
"miracles." This declaration has no objective warrant. 
After the introduction to the Philosophy of Religion comes 
a chapter upon " God," in which he most unambiguously 
declares that He must be apprehended not merely as sub- 
stance, but at the same time as subject. Only finally, in the 
result, can the conception of God be properly apprehended 
by scientific knowledge. That which is final in the system 
is in itself the first. The beginning of the system embraces, 
indeed, nothing more than the most abstract conception of 
being, but it presupposes the conclusion, viz. the conception 
of being as the absolute mind. The human mind for itself, 
even in its generic universality as humanity, is not the abso- 
lute mind. It becomes absolute, however, as far as, by think- 
ing and willing, it exalts itself to God. If, conversely, God 
had over against himself only a nature which He has made, 
He would not be the Absolute Spirit. This he becomes, on 
the one hand, by relation, by objectivization in mankind. — 
Whether Hegel believed in immortality in a carnal sense, as 
family egoism wishes, cannot be doubtful. This he rejected, 
as well as belief in a God who is made only the obedient 
executor of terrestrial interests, which impose upon the heart 
the piety of eudaimonism. In two places he speaks of im- 
mortality, in treating of the Egyptian religion and of the 
resurrection of Christ. He extols the Egyptians for having 
conceived so profoundly the thought of immortality, and of 
the latter he remarks that immortality is a quality of mind 
which is already present, and need not first be mediated by 
death. We can form absolutely no conception of a condition 
after death ; but since in thinking and willing, we sustain a 
2 3 * Vol. vii.— 23 
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negative relation to nature, we cannot prove that our con- 
sciousness must be annihilated by the death of the organism. 
It is among the most unhappy errors of mankind that they 
have expected the truth of spirit, the so-called eternal life, as 
a Beyond, or something which begins after death. He every- 
where inculcates that we are now and here in the midst of the 
absolute, and that we degrade the state and the church when 
we condemn ourselves to a state of religious tutelage, or of 
unhappiness, or admit the sentiment that we are in need of 
compassion. — The belief in miracles Hegel could very well 
understand. The origin of this belief is as little perplexing 
to philosophy as the origin of its decline. The miracle is 
the form in which man represents the independence of his 
freedom from the causal nexus of nature and history ; but a 
miracle is impossible, since ethical organization, which is 
possible only in so far as natural and moral law becomes 
invested with an inviolable existence, would thereby be 
destroyed. 

If I make myself a cause of something, I must have 
confidence in the presupposed effect. If this could not be 
avoided by a natural chance, but could be clandestinely at- 
tained by the arbitration of a God, all ethical freedom would 
be destroyed. That which should be religion must in con- 
tent be absolute, eternal truth for the whole universe. Belief 
in the rectitude of a casual event is not religious. Changing 
water to wine, the withering of an accursed fig-tree, the resur- 
rection of a dead man, the stilling of a tempest, walking upon 
water, &c, are things which have nothing whatever to do with 
religion. The reality ascribed to them was that of myth, 
and not of fact. In this sense Hegel rejected belief in mira- 
cles as superstition; but he rejected likewise the now preva- 
lent disbelief of natural science in the existence of spirit, and 
in the might of freedom, as superstition. The true miracle 
of mind he believed to be reconciliation with God, the undo- 
ing of what has already taken place, by repentance, new 
birth, and the continual emancipation into freedom. 

In the Philosophy of Religion Hegel often made use of the 
expression, that the content of religious feeling, that its intui- 
tions and its representations, must be elevated to thoughts 
in order to be understood. It is especially the form of ima- 
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gination in which the content of religion becomes popular. 
The misunderstandings which have originated here would 
perhaps have been avoided if Hegel had separated the con- 
ception of the religious process from that of its phenomena 
in consciousness, and both from the morphological system of 
religion, in some way like the following: 

I. The religious process. It contains the general elements 
of all religions: (1) as the subjective process of immediate 
unity, separation and reconciliation of man with God, which 
takes place entirely within the inner being ; (2) from this it 
finds expression in the objective process of prayer, ceremo- 
nies, and sacrifices ; (3) as absolute process it is organized 
into the faith and the cultus (worship) of the religious com- 
munity. 

II. Religious phenomenology. Religious consciousness 
is bound up in these forms through which mind, as theo- 
retical intelligence, must pass from feeling, through ima- 
gination, to thought. The content of religion is felt, or 
imagined, or thought. Whence arises (1) the religion of 
feeling; (2) the religion of phantasy; (3) the religion of 
logical comprehension. The first appears in the religion 
of nature, the second in the religion of art, the third in 
the religion of reason, as its peculiar form. These distinc- 
tions must not be embarrassed by unnecessary limitations, 
but must be taken as quite general. Every religion may pass 
through these formative stages. The Jewish religion, e.g., is 
already principally one of pure thought. It has, however, 
contemplated the feeling of this thought in flame and fire. It 
has produced no plastic art, because this would have contra- 
dicted its own principle of formlessness ; but in poesy, and 
in its companion, music, it enters the stage of the religion of 
phantasy, until, in the Talmud, it passes over to the form of 
thinking. Thought is the highest form of intelligence, the 
simple non-sensuousnessof which it does not transcend; but 
in itself may still be distinguished as (a) understanding, (b) 
reflection, (c) reason. Understanding publishes the cor tent 
of faith in the form of dogma. Reflection criticises the dog- 
ma as eclaircissement. Reason rises to concrete conception, 
which no longer has negativity external to it to criticise it, 
but embraces it as a moment in itself. The Greeks had no 
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catechism, but the dogmatic element was not wanting. When 
the sophists inaugurated their eclaircissement, it became at 
once evident that certain general representations were cur- 
rent concerning the gods and their labors. Popular tribunals 
condemned those, philosophers who contradicted those forms 
of the popular faith which were held as canonical; e.g. 
Anaxagoras, because he declared the sun to be a body glow- 
ing with heat ; Diagoras of Melos, because he doubted the 
justice and the foreknowledge of the gods; and Socrates, be- 
cause he believed himself to be directed in all his actions by 
an in-dwelling "demon," &c. all of which would have been 
impossible without a dogmatic consciousness. The stoics 
sought to justify the dogmas of the popular faith precisely 
as the scholastics did the dogmas of the Christian religion, 
and as the neo platonists strove, by the deduction of plural- 
ity from unity, for a gradation of the gods, and, by mystic 
allegory, to exalt polytheism to the religion of reason. He- 
gel applied the term art-religion exclusively to that of the 
Greek ; but every religion is liable, as soon as it translates 
the content of feeling into intuitions, and intuitions into ima- 
ginations, to deck out the latter in beautiful forms, and thus 
to become art-religion. Especially if a religion lays obsta- 
cles in the way of the transfiguration into beauty, art encoun- 
ters impassible limits, as e.g. the religion of India, in the 
many arms of the gods ; or that of Egypt, in the animal heads 
of many gods. It can only temper and moderate, not annul, 
the ugliness of such forms. The Indian religion first attained 
a plastic character in Buddhism, because it made, a purely 
human form its centre, as we still see among the ruins of 
many temples in Farther India. 

Hegel rightly considered the thought of God as the soul of 
all religion. When, however, this is understood as an attempt 
to sacrifice, feeling to understanding, it is forgotten that the 
forms of intelligence, in passing from the lower to the higher, 
are not thereby destroyed but preserved. When, from the 
stand-point of phantasy, I represent to myself a content of 
sensation, sensation does not therefore cease, but continues 
in the imagination ; and in the same way feeling and 
imagination accompany, or rather are immanent in, thought. 
The philosopher who conceives God as the absolutely uni- 
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versal substance, as absolute subject, brings feeling and 
imagination into his thought, and becomes neither unfeeling 
nor unimaginative. When first the universal necessity of 
this course of the human mind is known, it is clearly seen 
that Philosophy is the divine priestess that reconciles and 
unites the various positive religions concentrically into the 
sanctuatry of its own self, and therefore coordinates the feel- 
ing and the phantasy of comprehensible thought. 

III. The system of religions. Hegel made the antithesis of 
natural religion and spiritual individuality the centre of his 
construction. This dichotomy of a divided middle term he 
described as peculiar only to nature. It is soon discovered 
that it was only the Jewish religion which induced him to 
leave the triad of the oriental, the antique, and the Christian 
world, which he had so admirably depicted as phases of the 
symbolic, classical, and romantic ideal in aesthetics. The 
constraint of the transitions from the Egyptian to the Jew- 
ish, and still more from the Jewish to the Christian religion, 
is also soon detected. Although the Jews were brought out 
of Egypt, and, at the behest of their Jehovah, took with them 
the gold and silver vessels of the Egyptians, their religion 
was not derived from Egypt. This Hegel does not mention, 
although it should be said at this point in his construction 
of these religions. According to the fundamental intuition 
of the entire Hegelian philosophy, the division of religions 
could only result from the antithesis of substantiality and 
subjectivity in God. All religions which proceed from the 
intuition of substantiality may be called natural religions, 
because in their cosmogony nature is first, and theogony fol- 
lows. The Greeks conceived earth and heaven to be the First. 
The enlightened Roman, Ovid, went beyond earth and heaven 
to a still more barren abstraction, yet he allows nature to 
subsist as the First. 

"'Ante mare et tellus et quod tegit omnia coslum, 
Unus erat tantum naturae vultus in orbe." 

All religions which proceed from the conception of the abso- 
lute subjectivity of one God who made heaven and earth, are 
theistic. Here there can properly be but one religion ; the 
difference is not qualitative. Mohammed recognizes Abra- 
ham, Moses, and David. The absolute religion is the subla- 
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tion of the antithesis of substance and subject through the 
conception of spirit. 

Hegel labored to apprehend the different religions in their 
characteristic distinctions and to designate them accordingly, 
as e.g. when he designates the Chinese religion as that of 
measure or moderation, the Indian as that of phantasy, the 
Egyptian as that of enigma, it cannot be disguised that his 
apprehension, though very profound, admits of much im- 
provement. 

All natural religions — or, as it is now customary to say, all 
ethnic religions — constitute a totality, the development of 
which cannot be separated from the process of universal his- 
tory as we have previously regarded it. When Hegel deter- 
mines the religions of Farther Asia as the sundering of the 
religious consciousness in itself, and those of Western Asia 
and of Egypt as transitional to spiritual individuality, it be- 
comes clear that this process is erroneous, and that the cate- 
gory of a transition from one step to another is not sufficient 
to furnish a clear conception. Eastern and Western Asia 
should rather be contrasted as pantheistic and dualistic. The 
antithetic character of dualism reached its ultimate phase in 
the individualism of the Greek, Roman, and German reli- 
gion, which, in principle, cannot be distinguished from eth- 
nic religion. The historical element in general must be sub- 
ordinated to that of the idea, under which therefore religions 
which are found in .Africa, America, and Australia, may be 
subsumed. The conception, nevertheless, will even produce 
for itself historically a pregnant form which presents the con- 
ception as a phenomenon quite correctly, and which therefore 
may be used as a representative type. The first stage of the 
phenomena of religion, e.g., Hegel called the immediate, and 
specified witchcraft and sorcery as its peculiarity, which have 
ever prevailed most widely among the negro tribes of Africa. 
They may, therefore, be taken as the representatives of this 
stage, especially as they are the unhistoric races and typify 
the childhood of mankind. The conception of magic, how- 
ever, is universal as the first naive, and, for us, superstitious 
reaction of the freedom of the human consciousness against 
the might of natural necessity. In the enchanter, who con- 
jures wind and weather, sickness, &c. — who, by the exertion 
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of his will and by his glance, brings sickness upon men and 
cattle, excites a sensation of the superiority of mind over 
nature. Magic is found also among all races who live in a 
state of nature outside of Africa. In the progress of mind 
to higher stages it ceases to constitute the centre of religion. 
It is reduced to a subordinate moment, but it does not vanish 
from the group of natural religions. The religions of abstract 
spirit declare expressly against them. Moses as well as Mo- 
hammed forbade magic, conjuration of the dead, the deter- 
mination of days by lot, &c. It continued still in secret as 
an outlawed superstition, and thus maintains its subsistence 
even in Christianity. The Roman church formally readopted 
it into its system of dogmas as exorcism. Under the name 
of miracles it dragged in a superstitious belief in magic. 

We employ the term " natural religion" in general for all 
religions of ethnicism. More strictly it should designate 
only the religion of magic and fetighism, which Hegel calls 
"immediate religion." In the Chinese religion the ethical 
element attains such prominence that the physical is more 
and more sublated in it. The following scheme of the ethnic 
religions may be presented : I. Pantheism : (a) religion of 
magic — the Chinese and races in a state of nature ; (b) reli- 
gion of metempsychosis — East Indians; (c) quietism — the 
Buddhists. II. Dualism : (a) astral religion — the Persians; (b) 
necrolatry — Egyptians; (c) the religion of orgies — Semites. 
III. Individualism : (a) the aesthetic — Greeks ; (b) the practi- 
cal — Romans ; (c) the demonic — Germans. 

These designations are more definite than those of Hegel. 
He termed the religion of Eastern Asia the sundering of the 
religious consciousness in itself. This is not proper. Sun- 
dering takes place in all religions; it takes place- especially in 
dualistic religions because it is immanent in their very prin- 
ciple. This is the case with the religions of Western Asia, 
which Hegel apprehended too indeterminately only as reli- 
gions of transition, while the word dualism designates them 
positively. The religions of Eastern Asia, on the other hand, 
are pantheistic. Individual existence here has the signifi- 
cance of absolute misfortune. Metempsychism is at the same 
time metensomatism, and the soul wandering from one incar- 
nation to another longs for absorption into nothing. Quiet- 
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ism comes to its consequent end in nihilism. "When Hegel 
called the Indian the religion of phantasy, he hit upon an 
ingenious characterization of one side of this religion, viz. its 
fantastic mythology ; but the Greek might equally well be 
called the religion of phantasy, i.e. of the Beautiful, or of the 
Ideal. Metempsychosis expresses more correctly the pecu- 
liarity of this stage, for it reminds us at once that the soul 
determines its own fate by its actions in whatever caste or 
animal body it attains existence, and this is the point upon 
which all here turns. 

As the antithesis to the Persian religion of light Hegel ad- 
duced that of Asia Minor under the category of pain, but this 
is erroneous. The antithesis of Persia should be sought in 
Egypt, where it became very manifest at the conquest of Cara- 
byses. The Egyptian mythology with its thousands of stat- 
ues of the gods, with its worship of animals, and its worship 
of the dead, was an abomination to the Persians. The latter 
worship was the specific centre of their religion ; the judg- 
ment of the community concerning the dead was the chief fac- 
tor of their entire ethical life. • The Persians placed corpses 
naked in the open air, that the birds, as messengers of Or- 
muzd, might devour them. The Egyptians, in order to eter- 
nize the body, laid it away in rocky chambers and in coffins 
of stone, after it had been made lasting by embalming it with 
resin. Service for the dead plays a great part in all religions \ 
even in natural religion, as in necromancy, and as the cultus 
of divination, especially among the Chinese ; but Egypt lived, 
so to speak, for nothing but death. Its Pharaohs would have 
built no pyramids had they not desired topreserve their own 
bodies for a future resurrection. The religion of Egypt may 
therefore rightly be termed necrolatrous. Hegel, with inge- 
nious reference to the sphinx, termed it the religion of enig- 
ma. It was a riddle, however, only to strangers, not to 
Egyptians themselves, who were by no means the gloomy, 
sad mortals they are often represented, but were lively and 
joyous, though earnest men, as, independently of Herodotus, 
the genre pictures of the catacombs show, in which their cus- 
toms were so charmingly delineated. The transition from 
the Egyptians to the Greeks is made in the schools by these 
pictures. Creuzer made Egypt the basis of his symbolics, 
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and more recently Roth and Julius Braun have strenuously 
defended the dependence of the Grecian upon the Egyptian 
religion. Afterward, in the interval since Priedrich Schle- 
gel's book upon the wisdom of the Indians, they held for a 
time the place of chief honor. But the transition from the 
Orient to Greece was mediated especially by the races of 
Asia Minor, whose religion, as Hegel said, was characterized 
not only by pain, but also by voluptuousness, by intoxica- 
tion, and by freely giving vent to all the instincts that are 
in human nature. This we term orgiasticism, whose fer- 
menting fulness the Greeks transfigured to a beautiful pro- 
portion. Orgiasticism may be (a) Sabsean — astrological, like 
that of the Chaldeans in Babylon ; (6) androgynous, like that 
of the Syrians and Phrygians ; (c) heroic-utilitarian, like that 
of the Phoenicians, whose Melkarth is the Semitic antetype 
of the Hellenic Hercules. All these religions were at the 
same time fatalistic. 

Here, as elsewhere, Hegel concludes with the Romans, but, 
with them and the Greeks, the Germans are the third people 
with whom the principle of heart {Gemuth) enters univer- 
sal history. Their deities were high and pure forms, which 
Plato would not have had to purify morally as the Greek 
gods for his Republic. The myth of Balder and Loki is 
deeper than- that of Osiris and Typhon, or that of Prome- 
theus and Pandora. 

Monotheism stands opposed to ethnicism with its manifold 
forms. It was found originally only in one nation, the Jew- 
ish, concerning whom enough has been already said under the 
Philosophy of History. Islamism is not distinguished from 
Judaism in principle, but only in that, from the very first, it 
was not national, but rather cosmopolitan ; while Judaism, 
although it hoped sometime to gather all people to its Jeho- 
vah, conceived of this as their unification with the people of 
Israel under its Messias. 

Islamism is fanatical and fatalistic. It wages war with 
other nations to compel them, by the force of arms, to serve 
Allah. The Jews waged war, but only to conquer Canaan, 
and never to convert other people. They believe in a guid- 
ance of their nation by Jehovah, but not in an unconditional 
predestination, whence their feeling of sin is much deeper 
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and more vital. When, by the dispersion, the Jews were com- 
pelled to dwell among other nations, they must have reflected 
upon the concessions which they were called upon to make 
to the peculiarities of other nations without giving up those 
of their own. Hence originated the prefaces to the Talmud, 
which calls itself the hedge about the law. This tendency to 
compromise in the Talmud is the inner transition of national 
to cosmopolitan monotheism. 

It is only when the antithesis of ethnicism and monothe- 
ism is held fast that Christianity can be rightly apprehended 
in its historic genesis. Christ sprang from the Jewish and 
not from the Roman race. All the elements of error in 
Christianity are a relapse either into abstract substance or 
abstract subject, into abstract naturalism or abstract spirit- 
ualism, into Gnosticism or Ebionism,into heathenism or Ju- 
daism. It is, therefore, quite conceivable that the pheno- 
mena of the Christian religion ever oscillate between two ex- 
tremes, for these, in and for themselves, make up its higher 
unity, and by these, conversely, it first becomes perfectly 
understood. 

It cannot be made a matter of reproach that, as a philoso- 
pher, Hegel did not enter upon the history of Christianity in 
the Philosophy of Religion, for this he did not do for other 
religions, because, before all else, it devolved upon him here 
to arrive at their conception. This, however, was amply 
done in the History of Philosophy and in the Philosophy of 
History. 



SHAKSPEARE'S COMEDY "AS YOU LIKE IT." 

By D. J. Snider. 

Iu this drama we see placed in striking contrast the actual 
and the idyllic world. The former contains society, state, 
business, and their manifold interests and complications ; the 
latter is the simple pastoral existence without care, struggle 
or occupation, and almost without want. The former is the 
world of Reason and exhibits man in his highest rational 
development, and for this very cause has within it the deep- 



